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the experiences of the poetic soul of man seeking communion with 
the spirit of essential beauty in the world, invented and related, in the 
still uncertain dawn of his powers by one of the finest natural born 
and intuitively gifted poets who ever lived." 

Mr. Colvin has been kind to common readers; he explains the 
more recondite parts of his subject with patient care, but with no 
lack of zest. He quotes freely for illustration, and thus when he 
remarks for example upon that " vein of airy and genteel vulgarity " 
into which Leigh Hunt was notoriously prone to slip in his verses, 
no one need be in any doubt as to his precise meaning. Throughout 
his book, he employs a method of treatment as serviceable as it is 
sincere and honest. Scholars will welcome his work not only because 
of its fulness and unity but for its interesting and authoritative discus- 
sions of obscure and difficult points. 



Madame Adam. By Winifred Stephens. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1917. 

The life of Madame Adam, which has stretched from 1836 to 
1917, is so rich in historic and spiritual values that no amount of 
literary labor and skill could well be wasted in recording and inter- 
preting it. This remarkable woman, happily named " la grande Fran- 
gaise," has lived through the Revolution of 1848, the coup d'etat of 
1851, the heartache and misery of the siege of Paris, and two invasions 
of her beloved country. Politically, as mistress of a leading salon, 
as founder and editor of La Nouvelle Revue, as for many years the 
intimate friend of Gambetta, of Thiers, and of other French ministers 
as well as of many representatives of foreign nations, she has been 
a power. In the sphere of literature, her intimate acquaintance with 
such eminent writers as George Sand, Flaubert, Victor Hugo, Alphonse 
Daudet, Pierre Loti, Paul Bourget, and Maurice Barres, has given her 
that initiation which is almost essential for the full and prosperous 
development of a great personality. 

Intellectually brilliant, gifted with tact and personal magnetism, 
and with rare beauty, Madame Adam was always able to exert an 
immediate influence upon those about her. Deeply emotional, passion- 
ately sincere, moved by strongly felt moral convictions, she has experi- 
enced in their fulness and helped to guide some of the most significant 
tendencies of her time. At the age of twenty-two, three years before 
John Stuart Mill began to write his Subjection of Women, Madame 
Adam (then Juliette Lamessine) wrote an answer to Proudhon's attack 
upon women in his work La Justice dans la Revolution et dans I'Sglise 
— an answer which presents, says the biographer, " a bird's-eye view 
of the whole field of feminist reform." She was one of the earliest 
French women to see and welcome the possibility, realized in the 
present war, that women might do the work of men. During her 
whole life, through all vicissitudes, and in spite of her changes of 
opinion upon other matters, she has been a passionate believer in 
sel f -go vernment. 

Thus her life so far as the greater issues are concerned has been 
guided by a moral intuition which has made her at once clear-sighted 
and enthusiastic, a woman of the world and a prophetess. But there 
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is another side to her temperament — a side not so easy to appreciate. 

Juliette Lamber (the future Madame Adam) was born in a period 
of great social and political unrest. She was brought up in an atmos- 
phere of emotional stress, of family quarrels, of contending creeds 
and theories, of dramatic scenes, revolutionary enthusiasms, dogmatic 
scoffings, spiritual excesses of all kinds. In those days, where cynicism 
did not prevail, the light of the ideal was over everything. Emotions 
were cultivated; fervors were encouraged. Romance — that tendency 
to put feeling in the place of moral intuition and to seek happiness 
by insisting upon seeing things as they are not — was at its height. 
By virtue of a strong constitution and a sound mind, Madame Adam 
fell a prey neither to nervous prostration nor to romantic fatuity ; but 
she was a woman of her time, and without a thorough understanding 
of the conditions, surrounding her early life it is not easy either to 
understand her point of view or properly to appreciate her greatness. 

To do either with the sole help of the present life-story requires 
an undue effort. For while the biographer has striven earnestly to 
put in an adequate background and to explain motives with accuracy 
and rapport, the fact would seem to be that the best performance of 
this task requires rather more literary skill than she possesses. One 
ought after reading this biography to be able completely to sympathize 
with that frame of mind which led Madame Adam, though she did 
not desire an aggressive war upon Germany, to goad Gambetta con- 
tinually toward the idea of revanche; with the motive which made 
her hostile to England and blind to the advantages of English rule 
in Egypt, with that strange contradiction by which her passion for 
revenge carried her, after many years of skepticism, " toward a 
religion whose Founder had refused to countenance such a sentiment." 
As it is, one cannot help feeling that such predominances of emotion 
over reason are out of character in a woman undoubtedly of great 
intellect. 

A certain indefiniteness, too, in regard to some of the principal 
personages with whom Madame Adam had to do leaves the account 
of her life rather painfully unfinished. " To write Madame Adam's 
biography," declares the biographer in her preface, " is also to write 
one of the most momentous chapters in French history." This being 
the case, it is unfortunate that any reader should be left in serious 
doubt as to what opinion he should hold, for example, of Gambetta. 
" An opportunist " surely — but a great man or a little ? a really large 
personality or a poseur ? Some new light on his character really 
ought to be shed by this rather intimate record. Perhaps enlighten- 
ment on this point is to be had from the book, but it taxes the reader's 
powers of inference to find it. 

Doubtless every one who turns from this volume to Madame 
Adam's own writings will find fulfillment of his expectation that the 
latter, through their brilliance, their charm, and their earnestness, 
will very largely interpret themselves. The biography may serve a 
good purpose in directing the attention of English-speaking readers 
to these volumes of reminiscences, and it may prove valuable also as 
an intelligent and readable summary of material not elsewhere gath- 
ered together and unified. As a piece of biographical writing, however, 
it falls somewhat short of being a masterpiece. 



